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China, a rather small, oval fruit (3) Spanish
or Indian, a late peach, nearly always yellow,
with a hairy skin; (4) North China, a large,
oval fruit; (5) The Persian, which includes
the great majority of large, yellow or white
fleshed varieties grown in the more northern
latitudes. In addition, there are certain
smooth-skinned peaches called "nectarines,"
which are really variations but may be culti-
vated like other varieties of the peach.

In America peaches are grown in orchards,
like apples, but in Europe they are usually
trained against walls or other protection and
often kept under glass.

How Raised. Nurserymen, "who supply
stock to fruit growers, propagate the plants
from seed. In spring the pits are planted
six to eight inches apart in rows wide enough
to allow cultivation with horses. In August
or September the seedlings are budded (see
GRAFTING) with the desired varieties, since
the peach does not, as a rule, reproduce true
to seed. In warmer climates the budding
may be done earlier in the summer. In the
North, trees budded one fall are allowed to
grow the following season before transplant-
ing to the permanent orchard. Peaches thrive
best on light, sandy, gravelly soil, though
larger trees will grow if heavier soils are used.
High or rolling lands are desirable to insure
good soil and air drainage, for the peach must
be planted in protected localities free from
late spring frosts. Occasionally the trees are
thoroughly whitewashed in the fall or winter,
because this has a tendency to delay blossom-
ing; planting on a northern slope will some-
times have a similar tendency. In the per-
manent orchard the trees are set about twenty
feet apart each way, though they may be set
fifteen feet apart if careful attention is given
to pruning and fertilizing. The peach is not
a long-lived tree, even under the most favor-
able conditions, seldom living more than
thirty years. The life of a commercial or-
chard is from seven to nine years; new trees
should be added at various times as the old
ones die out.

PEACOCK, the male peafowl, a hand-
some pheasant, having gorgeous iridescent
plumage. He is about the size of a domestic
turkey, but has a smaller head, which is
crested. Unlike many brilliantly colored
birds, the peacock's colors are harmoniously
combined, green and deep blue predominat-
ing. The tail feathers are very long and
are marked with eyelike spots. These the
bird is able to spread erect into an enormous

fan. The hen is smaller than the cock, has
no train and is soberly colored. The bird's
raucous voice, probably developed for pro-
tection in the jungle, does not add to its at-
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tractiveness as pets. Peafowls are native
to India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia and Java,
from which countries they have been taken
to all parts of the world. The young are
not hardy, and are difficult to raise. See
PHEASANT.

PEALE, peel, CHARLES WILSON (1741-
1827), a famous American portrait painter.
After studying under Copley, in Boston, and
Benjamin West, in London, he settled in
Philadelphia in 1774, where he painted
numerous portraits of Revolutionary soldiers
and statesmen, among them Nathanael
Greene, Horatio Gates, Count de Roehambeau
and Baron de Kalb, He executed fourteen
portraits of Washington, the best two of
which belong respectively to the [National
Gallery, Washington, B. C., and New York
Metropolitan Museum of Art.

PEALE, BEMBRAKBT (1778-1860), an
American portrait and historical painter, son
of Charles Wilson Peale. He was an ex-
cellent draughtsman, but not so good a eol-
orist as his father. His historical pieces in-
clude The Roman Daughter, The Court of
Death and The Ascent of Elijah. A copy
of a portrait he made at the age of eighteen